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the epithet 6 , but it was certainly preferable to the 
assault on Tiberius's character, Biberius Caldius Mero, 
which went the rounds of the camp jokesmiths (Sue- 
tonius, Tiberius 42). 'Papa', as applied to Joffre, 
reminds us that Quintus Fabius Maximus was fondly 
called pater (Livy 32. 30) 7 . 

As stated before, these columns have called attention 
to many points of similarity between ancient and 
modern practice in war. No one has, however, noted 
any contrasts. When Camillus was besieging Falerii, 
a schoolmaster undertook to gain the favor of the 
Romans (Plutarch, Camillus 10, Perrin's translation): 

This teacher, then, wishing to betray Falerii by means 
of its boys, led them out every day beyond the city 
walls, at first only a little way, and then brought them 
back inside when they had taken their exercise. Pres- 
ently he led them, little by little, farther and farther 
out, accustomed them to feel confident that there was 
no danger at all, and finally pushed in among the Roman 
outposts with his whole company, handed them over 
to the enemy, and demanded to be led to Camillus. 
So led, and in that presence, he said he was a boys' 
schoolteacher, but chose rather to win the general's 
favour than to fulfil the duties of his office, and so had 
come bringing to him the city in the persons of its boys. 
It seemed to Camillus, on hearing him, that the man 
had done a monstrous deed, and turning to the by- 
standers he said: 'War is indeed a grievous thing, and 
is waged with much injustice and violence; but even 
war has certain laws which good and brave men will 
respect, and we must not so hotly pursue victory as not to 
flee the favours of base and impious doers. The great 
general will wage war relying on his own native valour, 
not on the baseness of other men'. Then he ordered his 
attendants to tear the man's clothing from him, tie his 
arms behind his back, and put rods and scourges in the 
hands of the boys, that they might chastise the traitor 
and drive him back into the city 8 . 
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In School and Society 7. 174-178 Professor Lodge 
reviews in very interesting way four books of importance 
to teachers of the Classics. Three of these have already 
been considered in The Classical Weekly: The 
Value of the Classics (1 1 .73-74), Miss Sabin's The Rela- 
tion of Latin to Practical Life (7.49-50, 89), and a 
Handbook for Latin Clubs, by Miss Paxson (10.57-58). 
Of the value of the Princeton volume Professor Lodge 
speaks warmly, but he points out that to "the unedu- 
cated men" who organize our Schools "the testimony of 
great men is suspect and the fount of wisdom is the 
morass of ignorance". Professor Lodge emphasizes 
also the value of the statistics in this volume which 
prove that "In the high schools and academies report- 
ing, classical students show a superiority over non- 
classical students of 150 per cent, in the attainment of 
high honors at graduation", etc., and holds that such 
facts as these cannot be explained away; they testify 
to the value of the work in the Classics. 



*Nec impune cessit primipilari quod Caligulam dixerat; hoc 
enim in castris natus et alumnus legionum vocari solebat, nullo 
nomine militibus familior umquam factus, sed iam Caligulam con- 
vicium et probrum iudicabat coturnatus (Seneca, De Constantia 
Sapientis 18). 

7 On the subject of the sermo castrensis. see W. Heraeus. Die 
Romische Soldatensprache, Archiv fur Lateinische Lexicographie, 
12.255-280; Marx, Lucilius 2. 161. 

"The italics are mine. 



There is not space to quote Professor Lodge's 
interesting remarks on the books by Miss Paxson and 
Miss Sabin. But soon his review of Livingstone's 
Defense of the Classics, which forms part of this article, 
will be printed in full in The Classical Weekly. 



THE NEW YORK CLASSICAL CLUB 

The regular midwinter meeting of The New York 
Classical Club was held on February 9, in the new 
Students' Hall of Barnard College, with an unusually 
large attendance. Dr. Henry Van Dyke, who had been 
expected to speak upon The Undying Elements of Greek 
Poetry, was unable to be present, but Dr. William Pier- 
son Merrill, the present Minister of the Brick Church, 
made an inspiring address upon the same theme, 
especially in its bearing upon the condition of the world 
to-day. " 'What has Greek poetry to do with the 
war?' That is the brusque and scornful question which 
thousands would thrust at us if they knew we were here, 
and why. 'Men are dying, nations are wasting, the 
very life of humanity is at stake, and you sit down at a 
luncheon to discuss the poetry of ancient Greece' ". 
But Dr. Merrill was ready with answers to his question. 
"The war reveals in its glaring hideousness the failure 
of an age that has lost faith in the humanities". Later 
he said: "Poetry, religion, art are the very essence of 
that for which we are fighting". 

Dr. Walter Damrosch, the Conductor of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, who composed the music for Miss 
Anglin's productions of the Electra and the Medea 
under the auspices of the Symphony Society, gave an 
illuminating and entertaining account of Music for the 
Greek Drama. After discussing some of the differences 
between ancient Greek music and that to which modern 
audiences are accustomed, and the reasons which 
determined him to interpret the Greek thought with 
music of the modern kind rather than by an anachronis- 
tic attempt to imitate the ancient style, he took his seat 
at the piano and described, in a manner both illuminat- 
ing and delightful, his development of some of the 
particular musical themes in the accompaniment of the 
Greek plays. 

Miss Anglin, at the last moment, was prevented from 
being present. Professor Whicher, in the name of the 
Club, presented the statuette of J. Q. A. Ward's 
Shakespeare, which had been intended for Miss Anglin, 
to Dr. Damrosch, and promised that another one would 
be sent to her. 

Upon the recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee, the four Trustees of the Scholarship Funds — 
Mr. Arthur S. Somers, Mr. William Sloane, Dr. John H. 

Finley, and Mr. Felix M. Warburg, , Dr. Nicholas 

Murray Butler, a former Trustee, and Professor Gilbert 
Murray, Lord Aberdeen, Dean Andrew F. West, of 
Princeton, and Dr. Henry van Dyke were elected to 
honorary membership. Other intervals in the luncheon 
were enlivened by readings of poetry on Greek themes, 
by authors who were guests of the Club. Mrs. Corinne 
Roosevelt Robinson read a sonnet entitled Mount 
Balsam, and a lyric entitled Spring on the Mountains, 
and another short poem inspired by a phrase of her 
brother, Colonel Roosevelt, "Not Sacrifice, but Service' ' ; 
Mrs. W. E. Marcus read The Belvedere Torso, by Mrs. 
Gertrude Huntington McGiffert, who was unable to 
be present; Mr. Louis V. Ledoux read his Hymn to 
Demeter; Miss Edwina Stanton Babcock read her 
poem entitled The Ship from Delos; and Dr. Robert 
Underwood Johnson, Secretary of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, read his Song of the 
Modern Greeks. 

A. P. Ball, Censor. 



